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Tne career of Henry Barnard as a promoter of the cause of education, 
has no precedent, and is without a parallel. We think of Page as a great 
practical teacher, or Gallaudet as the founder of a new institution, of Pes- 
talozzi as the originator of a new method of instruction, of Spurzheim as 
the expounder of the philosophy of education, and of Horace Mann as its 
most eloquent advocate; but Mr. Barnard stands before the world as the 
national educator. We know, indeed, that he has held office, and achieved 
great success in the administration and improvement of systems of public 
instruction in particular States. But these labors, however important, 
constitute only a segment, so to apeak, in a larger sphere of his efforts. 
Declining numerous calls to high and lucrative posts of local importance 
and influence, he has accepted the whole country as the theatre of his 
operations, without regard to State lines, and by the extent, variety, and 
comprehensiveness of his efforts, has earned the title of the American 
Educator. It is in this view that his course has been patterned after no 
example, and admits of no comparison. But if in his plan, equally bene- 
ficent and original, he had no example to copy, he has furnished one wor- 
thy alike of admiration and imitation. 

On the retirement of Mr. Barnard from the office of Superintendent of 
Common Schools in Connecticut, in December, 1854, an able and elabor- 
ate paper on his educational labors in Connecticut and Rhode Island, pre- 
pared by a gentleman every way competent to the task, was published in 
the Connecticut Common School Journal, From that essay we draw most 
of the materials for this brief sketch. 
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Mr. Barnard was a native of Hartford, Conn., where his family had lived 
from the first settlement of the colony. He was born on the 14th of Jan- 
uary, 1811, in the fine mansion where he now resides. The son of a weal- 
thy farmer, and living within half a mile of the centre of a considerable 
town and the State capitol, he was placed in the most favorable circum- 
stances for early physical and mental development. 

His elementary instruction was received at the district school, which, 
with all its imperfections, “‘as it was,” he remembers with gratitude, not, 
indeed, on account of the amount of learning acquired in it, but because it 
was a common school—a school of equal rights, where merit, and not so- 
cial position, was the acknowledged basis of distinction, and, therefore, the 
fittest seminary to give the schooling essential to the American citizen. 

While pursuing the studies preparatory for college at Monson, Mass., 
and at the Hopkins Grammar School in Hartford, his proficiency was bril- 
liant; and such was his eagerness for knowledge that, in addition to the 
prescribed course, he extended his reading among the works of the best 
English authors. 

Having entered Yale College in 1826, he graduated with honor in 1830. 
During the whole of his collegiate course, sustaining a high character for 
scholarship; in the early part, a successful competitor for the prizes for 
English and Latin composition ; for the last two years, diligently pursning 
a systematic course of reading in English literature, with the practice of 
English composition ; during the last half, also acting as librarian to secure 
free access to the library, and acquire a knowledge of books; participating 
with zeal in the exercises of the literary societies, by written and oral dis- 
cussions ; and possessing fine natural endowments he came out of college, 
as might have been expected, already a ripe scholar. 

The five subsequent years were mainly devoted to a thorough profes- 
sional training for the practice of the law, the severer study of the legal 
text-books being relieved by the daily reading of a portion of the ancient 
and modern classics, This course of study was fortunately interrupted for 
a few months to take charge of an academy, where he improved the op- 
portunity to acquire some knowledge of the theory and practice of teach- 
ing. This experience probably had considerable influence in determining 
some of the most important subsequent events of his life. 

Before entering on the practice of his profession, he spent some time in 
Europe, for the two-fold purpose of study and travel. Already well fitted 
by study and natural taste to profit by the opportunities of foreign travel, 
he made further and special preparation by a tour througi the Southern 
and Western States, and a visit to all the most interesting locolities in 
New England. ‘Leaving home like a philosopher, to mend himseif and 
others,” he returned with his mind enriched by observation, not only of 
nature and art, but especially of the social condition and institutions of the 
people. 

In the first public address which he had occasion to make after his re- 
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turn, he said, “Every man must at once make himself as good and as use- 
ful as he can, and help, at the same time, to make every body about him, 
and all whom he can reach, better and happier.” This was the sentiment 
which controlled the motives of his conduct, Fidelity to this truly grand 
and worthy aim induced him, not long afterward, to abandon the flattering 
prospects of professional eminence which were opening upon his vision, to 
retire from all active participation in political affairs, after a brief but bril- 
liant career in the Legislature of his native State, and to devote himself to 
the great work of educational reform and improvement. To him the 
credit is due of originating and securing the passage, by the Legislative 
Assembly, while a member, in 1838, of an ‘‘Act to provide for the better 
supervision of Commo Schools.” 

This was the first decisive step toward the revival of education in Con- 
necticut. The Board of Commissioners of Common Schools, established 
by this act, was immediately organized, and Mr. Barnard accepted the 
office of Secretary, Mr. Gallaudet, who was first elected on his motion, 
having declined. He devoted his energies to the arduous duties of this 
office till 1842, when the Board was abolished, in consequence of one of 
those political revolutions which sometimes bring into power men who, 
though possessing little of the power or disposition to raise mortals to the 
skies, are always ready to drag angels down. 

The duties of the office as prescribed by the Board were: 

1st. To ascertain, by personal inspection of the schools, and by writ- 
ten communications from school officers and others, the actual condition 
of the schools. 

2d. To prepare an abstract of such information for the use of the Board 
and the Legislature, with plans and suggestions for the better organization 
and adniinistration of the school system. 

3d. To attend and address at least one meeting of such parents, teach- 
ers, and school officers as were disposed to come together on public notice, 
in each county, and as many local meetings as other duties would allow. 

4th. To edit and superintend the publication of a journal devoted 
exclusively to the promotion of common school education. And, 

5th. To increase, in any practical way, the interest and intelligence of 
the community in relation to the whole subject of popular education. 


We have seen with what antecedents Mr. Barnard entered upon the dis- 
charge of these duties. 

Possessing fine powers of oratory, wielding a ready and able pen, ani- 
mated by a generous and indomitable spirit, willing to spend and be spent 
in the cause of benevolence and humanity, he had every qualification for 
the task but experience. Speaking of his fitness for carrying out the 
measures of educational reform and improvement in Connecticut, and of 
the results of his efforts, Horace Mann said, in the Massachusetts Common 
School Journal, “it is not extravagant to say that, if a better man be re- 
quired, we must wait, at least until the next generation, for a better one is 
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not to be found in the present. This agent entered upon his duties with 
unbounded zeal. He devoted to their discharge his time, talents, and 
means. 

“The cold torpidity of the State soon felt the sensation of returning 
vitality. Its half-suspenced animation began to quicken with a warmer 
life. Much and most valuable information was diffused. Many parents 
began to appreciate more adequately what it was to be a parent; teachers 
were awakened; associations for mutual improvement were formed; sys- 
tem began to supersede confusion; some salutary laws were enacted; all 
things gave favorable augury of a prosperous career, and it may be further 
affirmed, that the cause was so administered as to give occasion of offense 
to no one. The whole movement was kept aloof from political strife. 
All religious men had reason to rejoice that a higher tone of moral and re- 
ligious feeling was making its way into schools, without giving occasion of 
jealousy to the one-sided views of any denomination. But all these augur- 
ies were delusive. In an evil hour the whole fabric was overthrown.” 

The four volumes of the Common School Journal, issued during this 
period, and the four Reports presented by him to the Legislature, with 
other contemporary documents, justify the remarks quoted from Mr. Mann. 
The Reports have been eagerly read and highly prized by the soundest 
educators. Chancellor Kent, in his Commentaries on American Law (edi- 
tion of 1844), after devoting nearly two pages to an analysis of his Report, 
characterizes it as “a bold and startling document, founded on the most 
pains-taking and critical inquiry, and containing a minute, accurate, com- 
prehensive and instructive exhibition of the practical condition and opera- 
tion of the common school system of education.” In referring to his sub- 
sequent reports, the same distinguished jurist speaks of him as “ the most 
able, efficient, and best informed officer that could, perhaps, be engaged in 
the service;” and of his publications as containing “a digest of the fullest 
and most valuable information that is to be obtained on the subject of 
common schools, both in Europe and the United States.” 

It should be stated in this connection, as evidence of the disinterested- 
ness of his motives, that these labors were performed without any pecuni- 
ary compensation; for although the amount allowed him out of the trea- 
sury of the State, for the service of nearly four years was, $3,747, this 
sum he expended back again in promoting the prosperity and usetulness of 
the schools. 

The year following the abolition of the Board of Commissioners of Com- 
mon Schools in Connecticut, he spent in visiting every section of the coun- 
try, to collect the material for a History of Public Schools and the Means 
of Popular Education in the United States. Just a3 he was about to com- 
mence this history of education, he was invited to go to Rhode Island, and 
there achieve a work which is destined to form one of the most interesting 
and instructive chapters in the history of education in America, when it 
shall be written. Reluctant to accept the invitation, as it would make it 
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necessary to postpone the work in contemplation, Gov. Fenner met his 
objection with the reply, “Better make history than write it.” He ac- 
cepted the task, and soon organized a system of agencies which, in four 
years, brought about an entire revolution in the condition of the schools 
inthe State. It is not easy to fully appreciate the difficulties and magni- 
tude of the work undertaken in Rhode Island. From the foundation of 
the colony, the common school had been excluded from the care and pa- 
tronage of the government, and for more than a century and a half there 
is not the slightest trace of any legislation whatever for this great interest. 

To compel a citizen to support a school or educate his children was re- 
garded as a violation of the rights of conscience. Twenty years ago an 
old Rhode Islander, well to do in the world, assigned, as a reason for re- 
fusing to aid in supporting a district school, “It is a Connecticut custom 
and I don’t like it.” 

The plan of operations adopted was substantially the same as that pur- 
sued in Connecticut. The first great work was to enlighten the popular 
mind on the subject of common schools, and create a public opinion in 
favor of right action. The next step was to frame and secure the enact- 
ment of an efficient school code, adapted to the wants of the State, which 
was accomplished in 1845. Then came the difficult task of organizing the 
new systein and of carrying out its provisions; in a word, of bringing into 
existence in every school district, the conditions of a good school. This 
process was progressing with a rapidity scarcely ever realized elsewhere, 
in the erection of better school- houses, in the employment of better teach- 
ers, in the establishment of school libraries, and in the increase of the 
means provided by law for the support of schools. But before accomplish- 
ing al) his plans for the improvement of public education in Rhode Island, 
the state of Mr. Barnard’s health rendered it imperatively necessary tor 
him to resign his office. On his retirement, the Legislature, by a unani- 
mous vote, adopted a resolution, giving him their thanks for the “ able, 
faithful, and judicious manner” in which he had, for five years, fulfilled 
the duties of his office. The teachers of the State, through a committee 
appointed at the several Institutes, presented him a handsome testimonial 
of their “respect and friendship, and of their appreciation of his services 
in the cause of education, and the interest which he had ever taken in 
their professional improvement and individual welfare.” 

Mr. Barnard returned to his old home in Connecticut. He was soon in- 
vited to professorships in two colleges, and to the superintendence of pub- 
lic schools in three different cities. But a more congenial work in his 
own State awaited his restored health. The political demagogues of 1842 
were no longer in power. In 1849, an act was passed tu establish a State 
Normal School. It was provided by the act, that the Superintendent of 
Common Schools should also have the general control of the school as 
Principal, though not the immediate charge of it. Mr. Barnard was elect- 
ed to this office. He soon had the satisfaction of seeing long-cherished 
hopes fulfilled. After many struggles and efforts, he saw his own State 
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taking her appropriate place among the foremost of the educating and 
educated States. 

Our limited space will not allow even a glance at the particulars of his 
doings while in office from 1850 till he resigned, at the close of the year 
1854, to give himself exclusively to labors of a more general and national 
character. He had already accomplished as much, perhaps, as any other 
individual for the promotion of education in every part of the country. 
By repeated visits to the chief points of inflaence, by extensive correspon- 
dence and numerous personal conferences with the leading persons con- 
nected with tle management of systems and institutions of education, by 
addresses betore popular assemblies, literary associations, teachers, and 
legislative bodies throughout the country, he had done more than any 
other man to shape the educational policy of the nation. His publications 
had been numerous, important, and widely disseminated. Besides the 
Common School Journal and Reports above alluded to, his work on School 
Architecture had been circulated by tens of thousands, not only through- 
out America, but in Europe, creating a general revolution in public opin- 
ion on the subject. His work on Normal Schools had been published several 
years, from which the substance of nearly all documents on the subject 
since, published, has been drawn. The volume entitled National Educa- 
tion in Europe, begun in 1840, and containing about nine hundred closely 
printed pages, had been published in 1854, a work well described as an 
“ Encyclopedia of Educational Systems and Methods,” and of which the 
Westminster Review speaks as “containing more valuable information and 
statistics than can be found in any one volume in the English language.” 
But his contributions to educational literature did not stop here. 

Scarcely did he find himself relieved from the routine of {official life, 
when he projected and immediately entered upon the publication of a still 
more valuable and important work, viz., the American Journal of Edluca- 
tion. Five large octavo volumes of this Journal are now before the pub- 
lic, and we may safely affirm of it, that it is the most valuable and com- 
prehensive educational publication ever printed in the English language ; 
and it will be a lasting disgrace to the teachers and educators of America 
if it has to be prematurely suspended for,want of sufficient patronage. Be- 
sides conducting this Journal, he has found time for other labors of a gen- 
eral nature. As President of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Education, his influence has been widely and beneficially exerted. 
That his services to the cause of good letters and education have been ap- 
preciated in high places, may be inferred from the fact, that in 1851 he re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from the Corporation of 
Yale College, and in the same year from Union Oollege, and in the year 
following from Harvard University. 

Having but just reached the meridian of life, we can not but hope that 
a long period of usefulness and honor is still before him.—Mass. Teacher. 
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JESTHETIO EDUCATION .—I. 





ITS UTILITY. 





‘Knowledge from one entrance quite shut out.” 


Man, when not mis-educated, has an infalible love for the beautiful in 
nature and art, and it seems passing strange that the education of this 
noble element of our nature should be so utterly neglected in our present 
educational system. Possessing, as we do, more than Greco-republican 
institutions in a land replete with magnificent mountains and interminable 
grottos, with an exquisite flora and gorgeous autumnal forests, with wav- 
ing trees and dancing waters, with whispering winds and thundering tor- 
rents, it would seem that our study of the beautiful would be instructive 
and con-amore; but in the mad race for riches we have forgotten that 
there is something better than the admiration or subjugation of our fel- 
lows. The blind poet was less to be pitied than are our own children, 
whose mental eyes are never opened to the beauties of this artistic uni- 
verse. 

There are forms, colors, motions, and sounds in nature which seem to 
have their echo in the human breast. Who has not asked, upon a lovely 
May morning: 


“Ts this a time to he gloomy and sad 
When our mother nature laughs around ?” 


Who has not felt his whole soul stirred by the reverberations of the deep- 
toned organ, or found his feet moving involuntarily to the lively time of 
martial music? There is, indeed, a language in nature. The innocent 
flower; the sleeping lake; the tumultuous rocks; the solemn mountain ; 
the reckless cataract; the frowning forest; and the angry ocean, have 
their earnest voices, and utter their inarticulate words to the ardent lover 
of the beautiful and the true. 

True art consists in copying, (repeating), arranging, and uniting these 
“inarticulate words” in such harmonous compositions as to produce vari- 
ous thoughts or sensations in the beholder’s mind. I have seen strong 
men weep at the tale of purity and woe touchingly told by the painter’s 
canvas. 

You have had your eye attracted by the beautiful forms of some gothic 
edifice, from lofty arch to exuberant pinnacle; from pointed pianacle to 
massive tower; from tower to ethereal spire; from spire to golden cross ; 
from cross to heaven itself. 
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Every one has felt the chastening, the refining, the heavenifying influ- 
ence of music. 

Art is the only universal language. Its utterances are understood by 
the Russian in his crystal-clad palace, and by the imaginative Brahmin in 
his thousand pillared hall. It is eloquence to the sturdy Briton, the en- 
thusiastic Frenchman, and the luxurious Italian. It quickens the mind and 
touches the heart of Protestant and Pagan, of Catholic and Mohamedan. 

We have said nothing of the religious tendency of this study. But if 
‘the undevout philosopher is mad,” shall we not be led from the beauti- 
ful in creation to the beautiful in character—to God himself? This pur- 
suit not only refines the mind and recreates the body, but brings man 
nearer to his God, the omnipotent artist of the universe. 

Teachers! ought not, shall not this purifying, revivifying, God-given 
language be taught in the common schools ? G. B., Aronrrgor, 





VARIETY. 


THE Sun, rain, wind, and dew, each in its turn, refreshes and sustains the 
vegetable world, proving that variety is necessasy to the healthy growth 
of every tree, shrub, and tiny plant in nature’s leafy kingdon; nor does 
this essential part of vegetative life lose its signification when applied to 
man’s wants, either mental or physical; it enters in and forms a part of his 
existence, giving to the body strength and vigor, and to the soul it brings 
new life and beauty. Mark the wearied air of that little child as it tosses 
to and fro with careless indifferenee the toy that only yesterday sent the 
blood coursing through its veins with delight. The gilded bauble has real- 
ly lost none of its beauty, but the charm of novelty has worn off, and the 
embryo man is quite ready for something new to fix his attention upon. 
Years pass by and we see childhood giving place to youth, anc miniature 
pleasures laid aside for growing realities, yet here again we note the love 
of change. Let us approach that lad as he sits behind the desk in school, 
apparently deeply absorbed in study; his countenance is beaming with 
animation, and his eye passes rapidly over each page as though he would 
drink in the whole at a glance; tread softly and look over his shoulder. 
What do you see that causes you to frown? ‘* Robinson Crusoe” inside 
the “ Algebra.” Well. as his teacher its your duty to punish the indul- 
gence of a desire for change at such a time and place, but remember he 
only acted according to nature, for tired of study, he turned to the “‘ Good 
Man Friday” for variety, as naturally as he would have grasped the dessert 
after a dinner of hearty food. Love of variety is not confined to the 
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younger portions of society, by any means, it may be seen in every grade 
or circle, and its gratification often leads to the relinquishment of princi- 
ple and honor. How necessary, then, that parents, teachers, and all who 
have the guidance of the youthful mind, should understand the desires 
and meet the wants of those placed under their charge, before they wan- 
der off in by-paths for change, which will bring desolation into their hearts 


and homes, E. B. Lower. 





SPELLING. 


Dear JournaL:—For the past six n.ontlsI have been an attentive 
reader of your pages. With great pleasure, and, I hope, improvement, 
I have perused the various essays which have from time to time appeared 
in your columns. I am, as yet, a tyro in teaching, but I feel a great 
absorbing interest in the welfare of the educational movement. Every 
teacher has his particular hobby which he rides. I have mine. I have 
pondered the productions on Spelling, have criticised them, have applied 
them, but have invariably cast them off, either entirely or partially. In 
spelling I find the chief fault in letting past lessons go unnoticed, and those 
“hard words” be forgotten. My plan of spelling is not original, but was 
used by my father (an old experienced teacher) for many years, and always 
with great success. My plan is to proceed for the first week in much the 
usual manner as that described in your December Number’ Then I say: 
“Scholars, we are going to try a new plan. I see you have made some 
progress, and now I want you should each of you look over all the back 
lessons, and find some word which you think is harder than all the rest, 
which you will jot down in your memory, and keep it till you come to 
the class.” Then after having spelled the lesson, the one at the foot puts 
his “reserve gun” to his next neighbor above him, if he spells it all well 
and good; if not, it goes on to the next, and so on tillit is spelled. If it 
reaches the head one and is missed, the person who gives out the word 
spells it, and takes his place at the head, and then the next one at the 
foot commences, and so on till all are done. In the course of a week or 
two they will have acquired a number of words, and to fix these in their 
minds, and help them retain them, a “spelling down” is instituted. They 
choose sides, an equal number on each side. They “toss up” as to who 
shall have the first word, and then the tug of war commences; they pair 
off in single combat, the choosers forming the first pair, the next two 
the next, etc. Then the winner puts his word to the opponent, if he spell 
it, he in turn puts his word; perchance it is missed, he then takes it back 
himself and spells it, the one that missed sits down. Then the next two 
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and so on till all are through, then close up ranks and fire again. It is 
to the teacher the most interesting and amusing, anc to the scholar 
the most mind-and-body absorbing game I ever witnessed. To every re- 
flective mind its utility is easily perceived. Such as it is, I submit it to 
your discretion and judgment. Yours respectfully, 

P. J. SMALLEY. 





A VALUABLE TABLE. 


Few readers can be aware, until they have had occasion to test the fact, 
how much labor is often saved by such a table as the following: 

1607—Virginia was settled by the English. 

1614—New York was settled by the Dutch. 

1620—Massachusetts was settled by the Puritans. 

1628—Delaware was settled by the Swedes and Finns. 

1635—Maryland was settled by the English. 

1636—Rhode Island was settled by Roger Williams. 

1639—North Carolina was settled by the English. 

1670—South Carolina settled by Huguenots. 

1682—Pennsylvania was settled by Wm. Penn. 

1732—Georgia was settled by General Oglethorpe. 

1791—Vermont admitted into the Union. 

1796—Kentucky admitted into the Union. 

1796—Tennessee admitted into the Union. 

1801—Ohio admitted into the Union, 

1811—Louisana admitted into the Union. 

1816—Indiana admitted into the Union. 

1817—Mississippi admitted into the Union. 

1818—Illinois admitted into the Union. 

1818—Alabama was admitted iato the Union. 

1820—Maine was admitted into the Union. 

1821—Missouri was admitted into the Union. 

1829—Michigan was admitted into the Union. 

1836—Arkansas was admitted into the Union. 

1845—Florida was admitted into the Union. 

1845—Texas was admitted into the Union. 

1845—Iowa was admitted into the Union. 

1848— Wisconsin was admitted into the Union. 

1850—Oalifornia was admitted into the Union. 

1858—Minnesota was admitted into the Union. 
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RIPON TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. Eprror:—The morning session of the Association was opened by 
the singing of a piece of music from the “ Jubilee,” by the teachers and 
some of the pupils of the First Ward School. ‘Cast thy bread upon the 
water,” etc., were the words arranged to the music sung, and we deem it 
exceedingly appropriate for teachers to sing and feel that they are “‘ cast- 
ing their bread upon the waters,” and if done in a proper manner, they 
may receive “an hundredfold,” if not here, after their labors—properly 
rendered—may have ceased in this life, and they are called home toa 
more appropriate reward than will ever be given the teacher here. Atter 
he singing a short and apprepriate prayer was offered by Mr. Bayley. 

The preliminary business over, an essay was read by Mr. Bayley, of 
srockway College, on the best method of teaching Orthography in Schools, 
based upon the premise that mental discipline should be aimed at in every 
recitation, embracing a thoroughness and accuracy seldom attained in our 
schools of to-day. Among the means mentioned in the essay, and the dis- 
cussion which followed it, for securing attention in the recitation and 
study of the lesson, were: Pronouncing a word but once, and making 
the whole class responsible for its being correctly spelled—reading a sen- 
tence and requiring the words to be spelled in succession, by members of 
the class, indicated by numbers, or otherwise, at the discretion of the 
teacher ; choosing sides occasionally ; spelling down, one spelling, and all 
in the class dissenting from his spelling of any word, rising in their places 
and remaining on their feet until the they spelling correct has been given. 
For more advanced scholars pronouncing sentences to be written by the 
class—testing not only their orthography, but their ability to use capital 
letters and punctuate properly. Also the old-fashioned spelling school ; 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 

The subject of Mental Arithmetic was discussed by Mr. Fry, advancing 
the opinion that children should be early taught the elements of arithmetic, 
commencing first with very young pupils, by simply counting the objects 
around them, then counting abstractly until they can count one hundred 
readily, which but few children can do when they first enter the school- 
room. This being thoroughly learned, advance then to combining the 
even numbers, 2, 4, 6, etc., teaching them in this exercise to give results 
rather than processes, #.¢., reading and not spelling the numbers, ¢.g., not 
2 and 2 are 4, and 2 are 6, etc., but 2, 4, 6, ete. The next lesson mention- 
ed was combining 1 and 2 alternately, thus, 1, 3, 4, 6, 7,9, etc. Then 
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combining the odd numbers, and thus continuing to vary the exercise un- 
til he can combine 7s and 7 with all the preceeding numbers, which will 
require some length of time. 

He here recommended that the pupil be permitted to skip from 7 to 10, 
and after the 10’s are well learned, take up the 9’s and 8’s they being more 
difficult to combine than 10. At this point a discussion arose respecting 
the best method of combining S and 9, some claiming that the combina- 
tion of ten, and substracting one when nine is to be added, and two when 
eight is to be added, was the shorter, and others claiming that the easiest 
method, and the one from which the greatest amount of mental discipline 
could be obtained, was the direct addition of eight or nine, without any 
reference to the radix. (We would be glad to see a statement, by teach- 
ers and accountants, of their opinion of the comparative merits of these 
two methods, given in the fature numbers of the Journal; deeming men- 
tal discipline combined with the acquisition of useful knowledge, the ead 
at which teachers should aim.) 

Next, the subject of Intellectual Arithmetic was introduced, showing 
that after the preliminary training exhibited above, is the proper time to 
take it up in the class. Several simple examples were then given to the 
teachers, which were solved by individuals designated by the conductor 
of the exercise, after which he set forth the importance of having a clear 
and logical solution given of every question, the object of this branch of 
arithmetic being to induce correct reasoning, rather than to arrive at 
results. 

A method was then given by which any number of units, plus one-half 
a unit, may be raised to the second power, as follows: Multiply the integ- 
ral number by a number, a unit greater than itself, and add 4 (or the sec- 
ond power of 4) to the product. Thus (8 4)?=(38 x4)+4=12} (45)’=204, 
ete. The demonstration may be easily inferred by those who wish to use 
it. ‘Lhis may be applied in larger numbers ending with 5 units, thus (34)? 
=12}=12.25, and by erasing the decimal points we have 35°=1225. 
The same is true of any number ending with the unit tive. 

Here the time expired, and the subject was discontinued. More anon. 
Yours, PronoGRrapn. 

Rivon, December, 1858. 


a 





Tuk Crown Jewets or THe Ozar.—The stones are of the largest and 
rarest kind, and the splendor of their tints isa delicious intoxication to 
the eye. The soul of all the fiery roses of Persia livesin their rubies; the 
freshness of all velvet sward, whether in Alpine valley or English lawn, in 
these emeralds; the bloom of southern seas in these sapphires, and the 
essence of a thousand harvest moons in these necklaces of pearl.— Bayard 
Taylor. 
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TARDINESS, 


TARDINESS. 


Mr. Eprror:—As you have requested teachers to give their experience 
in teaching, and asI have been in the business four winter terms before 
this, and always in rural districts, you will naturally suppose I have had 
some difficulties to encounter. And one of the greatest inconveniences in 
some schools is tardiness. I have seen various methods adopted, but they 
generally consume too much time to be practical in our large mixed 
schools of from sixty to seventy average pupils. I have hit upon a plan 
of my own invention, which I think as good as any I have as yet seen tried 
—both for convenience and dispatch. 

I generally get to the school-house before sun rise—start the fires, and 
make, or try to make, the house comfortable. At precisely nine o’clock I 
ring the bell, allow three minutes to find seats, then write “ Late” in large 
letters on the black-board. In the evening, before dismission, I call the 
names of the pupils, when those who were present when late was written 
answer present, and those who come in afterward answer late, which I 
denote by placing a , after the usual present mark, unless they have a good 
excuse. The last school day of each week I read off the “* black marks” 
as the pupils call them, and the last day of the term I intend reading off 
the number of late marks each pupil has received during the term. I 
speak to them often on the importance of being punctual in all our doings 
—that tardiness shows an indolent disposition, and that indolent people 
never accomplish any thing in the world. H. W. Sieworrn. 








Superintendent’s Department. 


OPINIONS, ETC,, FROM THE OFFICE OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
(Continued from the January Number.) 
TAXES, 


Q. Ifa district levies a tax, and it is collected by the Town Treasurer, 
to whom must he pay it? 
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A, It must be paid to the District Treasurer. In no case should it be 
paid to the Town Superintendent. 

Q. Ifa town levies a school tax in addition to the tax levied by the 
County Board, to whom should such tax be paid by the Town Treasurer? 

A, To the Town Superintendent, and by him it should be apportioned 


between the distrivts in proportion to their valuation by the assessor,| 


The only moneys tc be apportioned per scholar are those received from the 
State, and the school tax levied by the County Board, in accordance with 
the law, in order to entitle each town to share in the apportionment. All 


other moneys being, as it were, voluntary contributions, should be, as) 


nearly as possible, refunded to those who have paid them in. It is recog. 
nized as the duty of the State to educate her children, and all the assist. 
ance given by the State, is given to scholars without any reference to tax. 
ation. The requirement of the law that the County levy at least half the 
amount, is cnly a means of increasing the State fund. When towns levy 
a tax, it should be paid to the districts composing the town, according to 
the valuation on the assessment rolls. This point is very generally mis. 


understood. 


ALTERATION OF DISTRICTS. 

@. If on appeal it is decided by the State Superintendent that the al: 
teration of a district was illegal, has the Tcwn Superintendent the righ! 
to alter the district avoiding his tormer illegalities ? 

A, Adecision of the State Superintendent applies to the case as stated, 
and if his objections are obviated, there is nothing, so far as the former de-| 
cision is concerned, to prevent the Town Superintendent from changing 
the boundaries of the district. 

Q. In case town lines are altered so as to run through districts, are st 
districts to be treated as joint districts ? 

A. Insuch cases the districts become joint districts by sufferance but 
as they were not erected by the action of two or more Town Superinten: 
dents, they are, at first, subject only to the Superintendent of one town- 
that is, each Town Superintendent can immediately re district his own ter 
ritory, but if the Town Superintendent allow the matter to rest, it will be 
come 2 joint district, the same as all other joint districts, 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 
Q. If a Town Superintendent annuls a teacher’s certificate, does his 
contract become void? 
A. Itis a condition of the contract that the teacher shall keep his cer. 
tificate good. Any failure to keep his certificate good, will work a forfei- 
ture of his contract. 
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Q. Can a district report children from undistricted territory, who have 
attended their school? 

A. There is no law authorizing such a course. It is upon the reports 
of the District Clerks that the apportionment is based; therefore, children 
in undistricted territory can not draw public money. 

Q. Isacontract made with a teacher, who has no certificate, binding 
upon the district after he gets one? 

A. It becomes binding by sufierance. If the district wish to repudi- 
ate such a teacher, they should take action at once, as any undue delay 
will be taken as waiving their objection, But a contract never should be 
made with a teacher who has not at the time a certificate of qualification, 

Q. Is a Town Superintendent’s decision binding, if an appeal be taken 
against it? 

A A decision is always binding until] it is reversed by the State Super- 
intendent. 

Q. Does not the fact that the Town Superintendent is elected to that 
office pre-suppose that he is qualified as a teacher ? 

A. It does not. He is selected to qualify others, and this does not 
qualify him. The law is imperative that he can not teach in his own 
town. 

Q. Isa contract binding which requires the teacher to board around ? 

A. The Board can not thus bind the district. It exceeds their author- 
ity; but although such a clause is null and void, it does not necessarily 
make the contract void. 

Q. When is a district legally organized ? 

A, When any two of its officers are elected and qualified. There is 
nothing in law requiring them to wait any term of years, 

Q. Cana Town Superintendent declare a district unorganized ? 

A. The law never considers territory once districted as disorganized, 
for it makes no provision for such a case. If a district neglects to elect 
officers the Town Superintendent should call a special meeting for that 
purpose. 

Q. Can a district locate their house on governr-ent land ? 

A. Such a location would never be advisable, but their is no law to 
prevent it. It is not necessary that the district should possess the tittle to 
their school-house site. 

Q. Can a Clerk refuse to call a district meeting when requested so to 
do by five legal voters ? 

A, He can not, without subjecting himself to a fine for neglect of duty. 
The Clerk is not a judicial officer to decide upon the business proposed to 
be acted upon by a special meeting. 

Q. Can a Town Superintendent fill any vacancy in a District Board? 
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A. He can, after the vacancy has existed for ten days, but not before. 

@. If the offices of Town Superintendent and Town Clerk, are both 
filled by the same person, and in case of difficulty, a district should call in 
the chairman of the Town Board and the Town Clerk, to assist the Town 
Superintendent, how would the spirit of the law be carried into effect, 
since the Town Superintendent holds both offices? 

A. In case there was a disagreement between the Town Superinten- 
dent and the Chairman of the Town Board, the Town Superintendent 
should resign one of his offices, and have another person appointed, and 
not, by occupying a double position, obstruct the ends of justice, or even 
be in the way of what some might regard as the attainment of justice. 


Compiled from the records of the Department, by 
8. H. CARPENTER, 


Assistant State Superintendent. 





Home Department. 





OLD HUNDRED. 


Ir it be true that Luther composed that tune, and the worship of mor- 
tals is carried on the wings of angels to heaven, how often has he heard 
the declaration, “They are singing Old Hundred now.” The solemn 
strain carries us back to times of the reformers—Luther and his devoted 
band. He, doubtless, was the first to strike the grand old chords in the 
public sanctuary of his own Germany. From his stentorian lungs it rolled 
—vibrating not through vaulted cathedral roof, but along a grander arch, 
the eternal heavens. He wrought into each note his own sublime faith, 
and stamped it with that faith’s immortality. Hence it can not die. 
Neither men nor angels will let it pass into oblivion. 

Can you find a tomb in the land where sealed lips lie, that have not 
sung that tune? If they were gray old men, they had heard or sung 
“Old Hundred.” If they were babies, they smiled as their mother rocked 
them to sleep singing “‘Old Hundred.” Sinner and saint have joined with 
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endless congregations where it has—with and without the pealing organ 
—sounded on the sacred air. 

The dear little children, {ooking with wondering eyes on this strange 
world, have lisped it. The sweet young girl, whose tombstone told of six- 
teen summers—she whose pure innocent face haunted you with its mild 
beauty—loved “Old Hundred,” and she sang it, closed her eyes, and seem- 
ed communing with the angels who were soon to claim her. He whose 
manhood was devoted to the service of God, and he who, with the white 
hand placed over his breast, loved “ Old Hundred ;” and though sometimes 
his lips only move, way down in his heart, so soon to cease its throbs, the 
holy melody was sounding. The dear white-haired old futher, with his 
tremulous voice, how he loved “Old Hundred.” Do you see him now, 
sitting in the venerable arm chair, his hands crossed over the head of his 
cane, his silvery locks floating off from his hallowed temple, and Ja tear 
stealing down his care-worn, furrowed cheeks, that thin, quivering, falter- 
ing sound, now bursting forth, now listened for in vain? If you do not, 
we do; and from such lips, hallowed by fourscore years’ service in the 
Master’s cause, “ Old Hundred” sounds, indeed, a sacred melody. 

You may fill your choirs with Sabbath prima donnas, whose daring 
notes emulate the steeple, and cost most as much—but give us the spirit- 
tones of the Lutheran hymn, surg by old and young together. Mothers 
have hallowed it; it has gone up from -the bed of the saints. The old 
churches, where generation after generation have worshiped, and where 
maty scores of the dear dead have been carried and laid before the altar, 
where they gave themselves to God, seem to breath of ‘“* Old Hundred” 
from vestibule to tower-top; the air is haunted with its spirit. 

Think a moment of the asssembled company who have at different 
times, and at different places joined in the familiar tune. Throng upon 
throng—the strong, the timid, the gentle, the brave, the beautiful, the rapt 
faces all beaming with inspiration of the heavenly sounds. 

“Old Hundred!” king of the sacred band of “ancient airs!’? Never 
shall our ears grow weary of hearing, or ouz tongue of singing thee. And 
when we get to heaven, who knows but what the first triumphal strains 
that welcome us may be— 

“ Be thou, O God! exalted high!” 


Burns’ Centenary.—Burns, writing to his earliest patron, Gavin Ham- 
ilton, in 1786, thus expresses himself: “For my owngaffairs, I am in a fair 
way of becoming as eminent as Thomas-a-Kempis or John Bunyan; and 
you may expect henceforth to see my birshday inscribed among the won- 
derful events of Poor Robin and Aberdeen almanacks, along with the 
Black Monday and the Battle of Bothwell Bridge.”—See Lockhart’s “ Life 
of Burns,” page 110, 
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SAINT GEORGE AND AMERIGO VESPUCI. 


Gzorcr or Capprpocta, born at Epiphania, in Cicilia, was a low para- 
site, who got a lucrative contract to supply the army with bacon. A 
rogue und infermer, he got rich, and had to run from justice. He saved 
his money, embraced Arianism, collected a library, and got promoted by 
faction to the Episcopal throne of Alexandria. When Julian came, A.D., 
361, George was thrown into prison; the prison was burst open by the 
mob, and George was lynched as he deserved. And this precious knave 
became, in good time, St. George of England, patron of chivalry, and pride 
of the blood of the modern world. Strange that the solid, truth-speaking 
Briton should derive from an impostor. Strange that the New World 
should have no better luck—that the broad America must wear the name 
of athief. Amerigo Vespuci, the pickle dealer at Seville, who went out 
in 1499 a subaltern with Hojeda, and whose highest naval rank was boat- 
swain’s mate in an expedition that never sailed, managed in this lying 
world to supplant Columbus, and baptize half the world with his own dis- 
honest name. Thus nobody can throw stones. We are equally badly off 
in our founders; and the false pickle dealer is an offset to the false bacon 
seller.— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 





THE RELATION OF THE SEXES. 


Srraneg, and passing strange, that the relation between the two sexes, 
the passion of love, in short, should not be taken into deeper considera- 
tion by our teachers and our legislators. People educate and legislate as 
if there was no such thing in the world; but ask the priest, ask the physi- 
cian—let them reveal the amount of moral and physical results from this 
one cause. Must love be always discussed in blank verse, as if it were a 
thing to be played in tragedies or sung in songs—a subject for pretty 
poems and wicked novels, and had nothing to do with the prosaic current 
of our every-day existence, our moral welfare? Must loye be treated with 
profaneness, asa mere illusion? or with coarseness, as mere impulse? or 
with fear, as a mere disease? or with shame, as a mere weakness? or with 
levity, as a mere accident? Whereas, itis a great mystery, and a great 
necessity, lying at the foundation of human existence, morality and happi- 
ness—mysterious, universal, inevitable as death. Why, then, should love 
be treated less seriously than death? It is as serious a thing.—Mrs. Jameson. 
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CHILDREN. 


Come to me! Oh, ye children ! 
For I hear you at your play, 

And the questions that perplexed me, 
Have vanished quite away. 


Ye open the eastern windows 
That look toward the sun, 

Where thoughts are singing swallows, 
And the brooks of morning run. 


In your hearts are the birds and the sunshine 
Tn your thoughts the brooklets flow, 

But in mine is the wind of autumn, 
And the first fall of the snow. 


Ah! what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more? 

We should dread the desert behind us, 
Worse than the dark before. 


What the leaves are to the forest, 
With light and air for food, 

Ere their swect and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood, 


That to the world are children ; 
Through them it feels the glow 

Ofa brighter and sunnier climate 
Than reaches the trunks below. 


Come to me! Oh, ye children! 
And whisper in my ear 

What the birds and the winds are singing, 
In your sunny atmosphere. 


For what are all our contrivings, 
And the wisdom of our books, 

When compared with your caresses, 
And the gladness of your looks? 
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Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said; 
For ye are living poems, 
And all the rest are dead.—Longfellow, 





HYMN OF THE MARSEILLAISE. 


Tue Marseillaise was inspired by genius, patriotism, youth, beauty, and 
champagne. Rouget de Lisle was an officer of the garrison a: Strasburg, 
and a native of Mount Jura. He was an unknown poet and composer, 
he had a peasant friend, Dietrick, whose wife and daughters were the 
only critics and admirers of the soldier poet’s song. One night he was 
at supper with his friends family and they had only coarse bread and slices 
of ham. Dietrick, looking sorrowfully at De Lisle, said, “* Plenty is not 
our feast, but we have the courage of a soldier’s heart; I have still one 
bottle left in the cellar, bring it my daughter, and let us drink to the liber- 
ty of our country !” 

The young girl brought the bottle; it was soon exhausted, and De Lisle 
went staggericg to bed; he could not sleep for the cold, but his heart was 
warm and full of the beating of genius and patriotism. He took a little 
clavicord and tried to compose a song; sometimes the words were com- 
posed first—sometimes the air. Directly he fell aslee> uver the irstru- 
ment, and waking at daylight, wrote down what he had conceived in the 
delirium of the night. Then he waked the family and sang his produc- 
tion; at first, the women turned pale, and then wept, and burst forth in a 
cry of enthusiasm. It was the song of the nation and of terror. 

Two months afterward, Deitrick went to ,the scaffold, listening to the 
self same music, composed under his own roof, and under the inspiration 
of the last bottle of wine. The people sang it every where; it flew from 
city tocity, to every public orchestra. Marseilles adopted the song at the 
opening and close of its cluabs—hence [the name “ Hymn of the Marseil- 
laise ;” then it sped all over France. They sung it in their houses, in pub- 
lic assemblies, and in the stormy street convocation. De Lisle’s mother 
hearing it, said to her son—“ What is :this revolutionary hymn, sung by 
bands of brigands, and with which your name is mingled?” De Lisle 
heard it, and shuddered as it sounded throngh the streets of Paris, rung 
from, the Alpine passes, while he, a royalist, fled from the infuriated peo- 
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ple, frenzied. by his own words. France was a great amphitheatre of 
blood, and De Lisle’s song. was the battle cry. 

There is no national air that will compare with-the Marseillaise in sub- 
limity and power; it embraces the soft cadences full of the peasant’s 
héme, and the stormy clangor of silver and steel when an empire is over- 
thrown; it endears the memory of the vine dresser’s cottage, and makes 
the Frenchman in his exile, cry, “‘La belle France!” forgetful of the torch, 
and sword, and guillotine, which have made his country a spectre of blood 
in the eyes of the nations. Nor can foreigners listen to it, sung by 
& company of exiles, or executed by a band of musicians, without feeling 
that it is the pibroch of battle and war. 





RULERS OF THE WORLD FOR. 1859, 


Country. Name of Ruler. Title. From. 
Anhalt Bernberg,. ...... ..Alexander Charles, ..... - Duke,........ «1834 
Anhalt Dessau Uoet’n,. .... Leopold Frederick, ...... G. Duke, ...... 1817 
Argentine Confed.,........J. J. Urquiza, ...........G@overnor,...+- 1853 
Austr idy..6:. ss0cecess Are Ce Francis Joseph II.,...... Emperor,...... 1848 
BOGAN cccics- sc neasdexcces Boutin 4 caterds cose oses Go, DREGr seve 1852 
Bavaria, ...200 2 cocvce secs Maximiliam IL,.......++ King, . 0.2. cscs 1848 
BGI WOM 5 5 6's:5's's\\evreies'deey sees Leopold L.,..00 ceseseeee Biigiccdewneee 1841 
Bolivia, ...... 2. @ céccee cobs LADSTOB, wcicese sioceees President,..... 1857 
2 SOP a Cer Ce Don Pedro IL.,....+..+.+ EMperor,.. +++ 1831 
Brunswick (Duchy)........ Louis William, ........- Duke, ...ce0.0¢ 1831 
Buenos Ayres, ...... »...- Don Alsinu, ...... seeeee President,....-1858 
Cabool,.......... «++... »-Dost Mahommed, ...... AMEECF... 2200 wees 
QU de cece ccouteuds ocean's Manuel Montt,......... . President,..... 1856 
ONAN G ss 5 cisioess tslercnwyee cia -Hein Fang, ..... denadecs Emperor, ...+.s+e+- 
Cochin China, ............. Thieu-fri,. ..... etd dunsas Emperor,.....- 1841 
Costa Rica,.... 20.2 seoeee .Juan Raphael Mora,..... President,..... 1856 
Denmark, .is5<canascdes cee Frederick VIL. ......+-King, ...+.... 1858 
Dominica,.... ...... sseeee Pedro Santana,......+++ President,..... 1858 
Eucador, ...... .«++.. «+++sFrancisco Robles,....... President,.....1858 
TTR «50500 \sseandinss<ss -Said Pasha,....«.++++++ WiC@rOy, «+... 1854 
France, ...+e+e+ eeseee «e+e Napoleon IIL, ...... «..Emperor,....-.1852 
Great Britain, ...... ...... Victoria I., 0... seeees ++ QUeen,.. seen. 1837 


GOCE, o.ceee seccee cocces Otho L.,eecscecece cooces KIDZ, oo ees oe 001833 
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Country. Name of Ruler. Title. From. 
Guatemala, ........seeee os Rafael Oarrera, ...... ...President,.....1851 
Hanover, ...... abe -wbeCus George V.,..... baie vee SOB) Soles ow's . 1851 
Hayti,...-ccccccccccceee austin I., 0.0000 eeoe eEMPCPOr,...6 06 1852 
Hesse Oassel, ...... + eesese William L, ...... 2.0... Elector,.......1847 
Hesse Darmstadt,.........Frederick William I.,....Elector, ...... 1847 
Hesse Homburg, ...... .»+-Ferdinand Henry,....... L’grave,.. ....1848 
Holland,'.......... «s+... » William II.,...........+.-Kimg,....+ +++ 1849 
Hondaras, ....... bitin ..-Santo Guardiola,....... .President,. ....1856 
Liberia,..... ceecceeeeessestephen A. Benson,. ....President,. ....1856 
Lichtenstein, ...... 2.00. Alois Joseph,. ...... ooo Prince,......-.1836 
Madagascer, ....... . eseeee Ranavalano,........ sees QUGON, o0ccnesocsee 
Mecklenberg Strelitz,...... O. George Frederick,....Grand Duke,...1811 
Mecklenberg Schwerin, ....Frecerick Francis,....... Grand Duke,...1842 

: F, Zuloago, Church,.....President,..... 1858 
Mexico, 2000 00+ seeeee Benito Juarez, const.,....President,.....1858 
Modena, .... ....+. .».»-. -Francis Frederick, ...... Duke, ........1846 
New Grenada, ...... .....+ Mariano Ospina,.. ...... President,.....1856 
Oldenberg,..........2++++Nicholas T. Peter, ...... Grand Duke,...1853 
Paraguay, ....0. ss. os eeeeO, Autonio Lopes, ......President,.....1841 
PATAMA,. 6: 6000 cos0e coccee RODE Ti, cececs voce cecoDUKG, cccsccce 1854 
POTBB, 6 0c crvecccerceseee Nesser-ad-Din,.......00 Shah:..... seaceetre 
OPO) saeidenscsient dite asunen Ramon Castilla,......... President, .....1853 
Portugal,.......... ..s.. Don Pedro V., ..... eee King, ....... ..1858 
Prussia, ..........+++0++. Frederick William, ...... Regent,........ 1858 
Reuss Elder Line,......... Henry XX., .... 2.6. ++ Prince,......--1856 
Bustle, iccscisi sca oso» Alexander IT, .........0. OZAR is seis 1855 
Sandwich Islands, ...... .. Kamehameha IV.,....... King,........ 1855 
San Salvador, ...........+D. M. Sant’l Castillo,....President, ..... 1858 
Sardinia,..........+.+e0++ Victor Emanuel, ......+ oo King, ooee veces 1849 
Saxe Coburg Gotha, ..... o Ernst IL, .... 000 eeeee+ Duke, .... 006.1844 
Saxe Altenberg, ...,......Ernet Frederick,........ Duke,........1858 
Saxe Weimar Elsen,...... Oarlos Alexander,....... Grand Duke,...1858 

: oe Bard Klau,........ 1st King,....... ele 
Siam, ..++0. + vseeee one * Uphra Pin Kian, .........2d King, .......... 
Society Islands, ..........Pomare I.,..... 6b6s00ed Queen,....seseceee 
Spain,. .ccccccecccece vee clSADEllA ID, oo .ece cece s QUCON, ss sence 1832 
States of the Church, ...... Pius [X.,.......see0+ee+POpe, .s.2.. - 1846 
Sweden and Norway, .....Oscar [.,...6 se. secoes » KiNG, o6 weeee . 1844 


Swiss Republic, ..........dean J. Stehlen,.......+.President,.....1858 
Turkey,..... ..... +++» Ab dul Medjid,..........Sultan,.......1889 
Tuscany,......e.seeeeee++Leopold IL.,....+..+.+..-Grand Duke, .1824 
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Country. Name of Ruler. Title. From. 
Two Sicilies,........ ...+.. Ferdinand IL.,.....++++- King, ..eseee 1830 
United States,..........006 James Buchanan,.......President,.....1857 
WREQGSY; occ sccwes scoters Gabriel A. Pereira,...... President,..... 1858 
Veneznela,.... ...... +++. dulion Oastro,......e.eee President,.....1855 
Waldeck, ........ soceces George Victor,.... .se20. PriNCe,...++e- 1845 
Wurtemburg, ....... oes. William L,..... evevewds King, ...cccece 1816 


The Almanach de Gotha contains the names of forty-seven Emperors, 
Kings, Princes, Grand Dukes, and Dukes reigning in Europe, as well as the 
Emperor of the Brazils. The oldest of the sovereigns is the Grand Duke 
of Mecklenburg Strelitz, who was born the 12th of August, 1779; and 
next to him the King of Wurtemberg, born on the 27th of September, 
1784. The Prince who has had the longest reign is the Prince of Schaum- 
bourg-Lippe. 





LETTER FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


My Dear Youne Friexps:—It has been a long time since I have writ- 
ten you a letter, but I have not forgotten you. You are now hard at 
work in school. Your fathers and mothers are busy every hour, that they 
may be able to furnish you with suitable clothing and books. How happy 
you can make them by improving your time. Never be late at school. I 
never knew a boy or girl, who was late atschool, without a good excuse, 
that made good progress in study. I have known a great many who have 
become very bad men and women by playing by the way when sent to 
school. 

If I should gointo your school-room,I believe I could pick out the 
tardy scholars by their looks. They are staring about the room, wishing 
night would come. They are not as neat as those who were in their 
places in good season. Their faces and hands are dirty. Their hair is not 
nicely brashed. Their clothes are torn, Their mamas fixed them nicely 
before they left home, but they found some bad boys and girls by the way, 
with whom they stopped to play, and in so doing soiled their faces and 
hands, and tore their clothes, They feel guilty, and show it. They know 
that they have been stealing. But I hear one little fellow cry out “ steal- 
ing! Inever did such a thing in my life.” Now, my little fellow, listen 
to me a moment, and I will explain what I mean by stealing. Perhaps 
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you do not take money, or apples, or cake, from your schoolmates withoat 
their consent, but do you not take their time? Is not time as valuable as 
money? Yoa came in late this morning. There are thirty scholars in the 
school. It would take you at least one minute to get to your seat and get 
your books ready to study. During this time the other scholars can not 
study because of your noise. You have then taken from them one minute 
each or thirty minutes in all. Have you not stolen half-an-hour? But 
this is not all. There is little Charlie, who finds it so hard to keep his 
mind on his books; he is so full of play. Just as you came in he had got- 
ten fairly interested in his lesson, and would have learned it in a little 
while without interruption. Your noise has broken the charm. The little 
fellow must lose all the rest of the day, because now his eye is off his book, 
he sees so much to laugh at, he can not study any more. You have stolen 
part of a day from him. Your teacher must stop frequently to speak to 
Charley, and in doing so take him from his classes, and so you continue 
stealing all day. 

Bat the most of all is; you have been robbing yourself. You lost the 
reading of the Bible, and the prayer in the morning. Yeu lost a half 
hour’s study or more. If your recitation came first, you robbed yourself 
of the instruction you might have had. You robbed yourself of self-respect 
and the respect of others. 

Ido not wish to charge you unjustly; but tell me honestly, my little 
friend, have you not taken time from others which was not your own? 
Is not that a kind of stealing ? 

This letter is for such as are late at school without a good excuse. Next 
month I will tell you what a good excuse is. Your friend, 

PLaTTEVILLE, Dec., 1858. Ox WHO LOVES CHILDREN. 





A Cotemporary or Burns.—A Scotch journal says: ‘* Another of the 
contemperaries of Burns, has been gathered to his fathers. James Neil 
died recently at Hurlford, aged 90 years. He had many reminiscences cf 
the bard, which he was accustomed to relate with great glee. Among 
others we may mention the following: They were plowing together at a 
match on the Struther’s farm here. Among the prizes was one for the 
best kept harness. Burns excited the mirth of the field by appearing with 
a straw harness, and the judge awarded him the prize for his ingenuity, 
Throughout the whole day Burns kept calling to the boy who aided him. 
‘*Scud on! scud on, Davie! if we be wurst, w’ell not be last.’” 
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Ghitorial Miscellany. 





The annual report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Hon. L. C. Dra» 
per, is now before us, and we give extracts showing the number of children in 
the State, school attendance etc. : 

“ Number of Children.—The whole number of children reported between the 
ages of four and twenty years, adding for Dunn County 421, the same as last year 
is 264,078—showing an increase over last year of 22,533. Last year’s increase 
over the year preceding was 27,649; so this year exhibits a less increase by 5,126 
than its predecessor. It may astonish not a few to learn, that according to the 
most recent statistics at command, only the States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana—and in this relative order—surpass Wisconsin in their 
number of reported children of school age. 

“School Attendance,-—Last year the total number of children of school age was 
241,545, of which 153,613 attended school, This year, out of 264,078, there has 
been a reported attendance of 167,110—thus showing that last year there were 
81,932 children in the State who did not attend school, and 96,968 of the same 
class this year. Some of these reported as non-attendants at the public schools 
have attended private schools, academies, and colleges, whlie ill health and other 
causes have prevented the attendance of others. Still, after making all other rea- 
sonable deductions for these causes, it will be found that about one-third of all our 
youth of school age are not availing themselves of the benefits of the education 
provided for all. This is to be lamented. Yet even this is s a decided improve- 
ment, since the organization of the school system of the State; for the First An- 
nual Report of this Department exhibited, in round numbers, only 32,000 out of 
70,000 children as attending school—considerably less than half 

“Number of Districts.—The number of separate districts in the State is 3,181, 
and 1,566 parts of districts, which form joint districts—and estimating two and a 
half parts as equal to a district, we shall have 626 to add to the 3,181, giving a 
grand total of 3,807 districts. Last year there were reported 3,018 districts,1,360 
parts, or 544 joint districts, making altogether 3,562 districts. 

“Number and Value of School-Houses.—Nine years ago, when the first School 
Report was made, 674 school-houses were reported, nearly one-half of which were 
of log construction; last year the total number was 2,945; this year 3,482, of 
which something over oue-third are logs—iacrease of school-houses over last year 
537. 

“The total valuation of the school-house property of Wisconsin nine years ago, 
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was $75,810 75; last year, $863,478 49; this year, $1,127,191 67—increase in 
valuation since last year, $263,713 20. 

“Teachers’ Wages.—Nine years ago, the average of wages paid to male teachers 
per month, was $15,22, and to female teachers $6,92; last year to male teachers 
$24,60, and to female teachers $15,16; and this year to male teachers $27,02, 
and to female teachers $14,92—an increase on male teachers of $2,42, and a de- 
crease on female teachers of 24 cents,” 

The report is anable and very interesting document, and we shall comment 
further on its suggestions and statements in our next issue, being precluded at 
present for want of room. 





CHANCELLOR BARNARD, who was expected here on the first of January, has 
written that important business will prevent him from leaving Connecticut before 
the last days of January, and that he may be expected to arrive in Madison about 
the first of February, His inauguration is set down for the 8th instant, and an 
interesting time is confidently anticipated. We give this month the biography 
which we promised, from which our readers will learn that he is a most valuable 
acquisition to our corps of educators. 

Excuances, MaGazings, r10.—HMoore's Rural New Yorker. We heartily com- 
mend this well-known agricultural, literary, and family journal to our readers, 
We consider it the best paper of its class with which we are acquainted. We 
copy a portion of its prospectus for 1859, and feel assured that the promises there- 
in made will be amply fulfilled: 

“The Tenth Volume will be printed and illustrated in superior style, while the 
Contents will vie with its improved appearance. All who desire a paper which 
ignores trash, humbug, and deception, and earnestly seeks to promote the best 
interests, and Home Happiness of its myriad of readers in both town and country, 
are invited to try the mode) Furm and Fireside Journal. 

FORM, STYLE, AND TERMS. 

The 'Rural New Yorker is published weekly, each number comprising Eight 
Double Quarto Pages. An index, title page, etc., is given at the close of the vol- 
ume. 

Terms, in advance.—Two dollars a year; Three copies for $5; Six, and one free 
to club agent, for $10; Ten, and one free, $20; Thirty-two, and two free, for $40 
(or 30 for $37,50), and any greater number at same rate—only $1,25 per copy. 
Club papers sent to different post offices, if desired. Address: 

D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N.Y. 





Emery’s Journal of Agriculture and Prairie Farmer. 

This wide awake journal commences its second year under favorable auspices 
and promises to become a first rate farmer’s paper. It is issued weekly, and fur 
nishes a large amount of interesting and useful information. 

Terms, in advance—One copy, per annum, $2; Three copies $5; Six copies 
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$10; Ten copies (and one to the getter up of the club) $15. The publishers also 
give several premiums to those sending the largest list of subscribers. For par- 
ticulars send and get a copy. Address : 

EMERY & CO., 204 Lake Street, Chicago. 





Mapison Parers.—To accommodate those of our readers who would like to 
take a paper published at the capital of the State, we have made arrangements by 
which we are enabled to furnish the Weekly Arcus AND Democrat, Stats 
JOURNAL, or WISconsin Patriot, with the Journal of Education, for $2, a year. 
As the subscription price of these papers is $1,50, each the Journal of Education 
cost the subscriber but fifty cents. 





MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT.—We have been obliged to omit this department 
this month, but will endeavor to do it justice in our next issue. We have solu- 
tions of several problems, also some new problems, on hand, still our friends will 
please to send on their favors, and we will attend to them as soon as possible. 





TeacHERS’ AssoctaTION.—A County Teachers’ Association was formed at the 
Village of Friendship, in Adams Co., in October last, and a report of the proceed- 
ings has just reached us, with a request for publication. It is impossible to com- 
ply with the request In the present Number, but we will attend to it in the next, 
We also have a report of the proceedings of a teachers’ meeting in Clarno, Green 
Co., which must be put over till next issue. 





New ADVERTISEMENTs.—Our readers will notice the advertisement of new and 
valuable books in this Number, by James Challen & Son, Philadelphia. 

“Tue City oF THE Great King’—‘PALESTINE Past AND PRESENT” & “THE 
Conquest OF MEXICO,” are interesting and very attractive works, uniform in size 
and style of binding, and are afforded at prices to suit the times. They will be 
forwarded by mail or express, prepaid, at 25 per cent below the retail price. 

W. B. Smith & Co, have one new page this month, and Hickling, Swan, & 
Brewer have two pages, setting forth the merits of Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary 
and Pronouncing Spelling Book. Though Webster is the acknowledged standard 
in orthography and orthoepy in this State, yet a large proportion of the best edu- 
cated men of New England have never adopted his peculiarities, and it is believed 
by many that Worcester’s work is in some respects decidedly superior to Web- 
ster’s, At any rate, every scholar will wish to possess both works, that he may 
compare them, and adopt that one as a standard which shall, on the whole, prove 
to be most in accordance with the practice of our best speakers and writers. 

Just as the form was going to press, we received an advertisement of Milton 
Academy.which our readers who have sons or daughters for whom they wish bet~ 
ter advantages than they can give them at home, will do wellto read. Situated 
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in the beautiful village of Milton, in Rock County, on the line of the Milwaukee 
tand Mississippi Rail Road, in the midst of an intelligent and Christian community, 
and presided over by faithful and accomplished instructors, this Institution pre- 
sents many inducements to those of our youth who seek instruction, to enter its 
halls devoted to science and art. 





The Farmers’ High School of Pennsylvania will be opened on the third Wednes 
day in February. Students must be sixteen years of age. Applications for the 
admission of one hundred students from the different counties of the State, in pro 
portion to their taxable inhabitants (ratio 5,796), will be received up to the 15th 
January, 

[When shall we have one in our Wisconsin,—Ed. ] 





BeRLIN.—The Courant, in remarking upon the close of the fall term of the High 
School in that place says: 


“We are happy to able to express the prevalent opinion, that this school is im* 
proving and progressing remarkably well, and are glad to see the hearty and grow- 
ing interest in its prosperity and advancement, manifested by the parents and 
guardians of the scholars and the community in general.” 

Rev. Mr. McIntire is principal of the school. 





Fond pv Lac.—A High School has been organized in this city, and has com- 
menced operation with over seventy pupils. C. E. Johnson, principal. 





New York City.—From the report of the Snperintendent we learn that the 
public schools of the city and county of New York comprise a Free Academy for 
the collegiate education of boys; four normal schools for the training of teachers, 
57 ward schools, including 51 grammar schools for boys, 49 grammar schools for 
girls, and 55 primary departments for both sexes; besides 85 primary schools; 42 
evening schools—23 for males and 19 for females—10 corporate schools, 1,400 
teachers are employed in these schools, of which number 1,200 are females. The 
expenses of these schools the past year was $1,166,256,99. An advance in both 
grade and scholarship beyond last year is reported, Also, in the male departments 
of the grammar schools the classes were found “ decidedly inferior” in proficiency 
and advancement to those in the female departments.— Exchange. 


HarrispurG, SauK Co.—A teachers’ meeting was held in this village on the 
Sth ult, Rev. Benj. Jackson presided, and Joseph Lester acted as secretary. 

During the meeting the following questions were discussed: What is the best 
method of commencing school? Should teachers have a regular code of rules? 
What is the best method of teaching the common branches? The subjects of 
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of government, school visitation by parents, and the duty of a Town Superinten- 
dent to license only such persons as can produce certificates of good moral charac 
ter, were also discussed. 

After appropriate closing remarks by D. V. Crandall, R. Londsdale, and the 
Chairman, the meeting adjourned to meet at the school-house, on Casseil’s Prairie, 
on the 29th ult. 


GRANT COUNTY INSTITUTE. 


PLATTEVILLE, Jan. 3d, 1859, 

Mr. Epitor:—Our County Institute has just held its winter session. In spite 
of storm and slippy roads, a goodly number were in attendance. We spent four 
days together very pleasantly, and I trust very profitably. 

Prof. D. Parsons and lady, of Tafton Collegiate Institute, B. C. Rogers, of Mil- 
waukee, H. W. Palmer, of Lancaster, and J. L. Pickard, of this place, took lead- 
ing parts in instruction. Addresses were delivered by Rev. A. M. Dixon, of Tuf- 
ton, and B. C. Rogers, of Milwaukee. 

S. Page, of Lancaster Iastitute, presided over our deliberations. 

Discussions upon interesting topics were participated in by nearly all present. 

The principal topics discussed were: Suppression of communications in schools, 
Propriety of teachers attending public balls; Use of tobacco by teachers; Extent 
of responsibility of teachers. etc., etc. 

The spring meeting will be held at Hazel Green. 

Interest in common schools is increasing throughout this county. P. 

The friends of education in Grant Co. are wide-awake in the cause of education. 
In addition to the County Teachets’ Association, from wh'ch we have so good an 
account, they have several local associations. In November last the ‘‘ Platteville 
Teachers’ Association,” was organized. Permanent officers were elected as fol- 
lows: Hamner Robbins, President; L. M. Crist, Vice-President; E. Leach, Sec- 
retary; A. McFall, Corresponding Secretary ; A. Rewey, Treasurer. 

The meetings of the Association are held on the 3d Saturday of each month. 





The tax-payers of New York are assessed $1,'744,395,71 for the support of 
Common Schools for the year 1858. This is nearly one-quarter of the whole tax. 





Horicon.—We learn from the Argus that the examination at the close of the 
Union School, in that place, passed off in a very satisfactory manner. The ex- 
amining committee consisted of Hon, Chas, H. Larabee, Revs. H. M. Robinson 
and J. Delany, ©. D. Davis, and W, H. Butterfield, We quote the following from 
their report: 

“The school has fully maintained the character which it has so justly deserved 
There has been no abatement of substantial progress in any department, while we 
have witnessed evidence of more than usual improvement. The examination of 
Mrs. Hargrave’s department of little ones showed that there had been no falling 
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off in the successful management of her difficult charge. Here is being well laid 


the foundation of that educational structure which is to succeed in the higher 


classes of the school. 
‘* We observe a marked improvement in the management of Miss Daggett’s des 
partment. It is governed with an ease that attests a mutual confidence between 


pupils and teacher, which, as it always must, has produced the best results, The 


good will of pupils is the best of ground in which to implant the seeds of science 
The proofs of such implantation is quite evident in Miss Daggett’s classes. 
“Tt is sufficient for us to say that the classes under the immediate charge of 


Mr. Pickett and Mrs. Pickett have in no way fallen behind that degree of advance- 


ment which might be well expected from previous examinations, 


“The highest class, which, during the past term, has for the first time ®pur- | 


sued Physical Geography, Natural Philosophy, and Geometry, has made a com- 
mendable beginning in those branches. 

“We were pleased that so much attention had been devoted to vocal music, in 
all the departments of the school, and with results so satisfactory.” 





UNPRECEDENTED Success. We are glad to learn that the Atlantic Monthly is 
meeting with great favor from all sources. Though the publishers printed nearly 
thirty thousand copies of the January number, this large supply was entirely ex- 
hausted on the very day of publication, thus compelling many new subscribers 
and others to wait a few days, but with their present facilities they will be able 
to supply the demand, however large it may be. Their subscriptions, received by 
mail alone, from all parts of the country, have averaged more than one hundred 
day for some time past, Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s new serial, ‘‘ The Minister’s Wooing,” 
is immensely popular, as indicated by the success which is thus attending the en- 
terprising publishers efforts to make the Atlantic the embodiment of all that is en- 
tertaining and instructive —Boston Traveler. 





Mapvison.—The friends of education in this city have organized a Public School 
Association, the design of which ‘‘Is to awaken a deeper and more lively interest 
in behalf of the public schools—to create a public sentiment, which shall more 
correctly estimate their importance, and to co-operate with those who have their 
interests more especially in charge, in such a manner as to secure the highest ad- 
vantages of a ‘ Free School System.’ 

“Tt is proposed to furnish the citizens of Madison with a series of weekly lec” 
tures, upon such topics as may be best calculated to benefit all who hear them.” 

Wm. Hough, Fsq., is President of the Association. 





A Grecian Doric column and statue is about to be erected at Cromarty, Scot - 
land, to the memory of that true geologist and brilliant writer, Hugh Miller. 





Diep—At her cottage called Bridgehouse, on the banks of the Doon, near Ayr, 
Scotland, Dec. 14th, Mrs. Isabella Burns Begg, the youngest sister of the poet, 
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and the sole surviving member of that family circle, of which Robert Burns was 
the eldest child. Mrs. Begg was born at Mount Oliphant, near Ayr, on the 29th 
of June, 1771, and had she lived till her next birthday, would have completed 
her 88th year. She was the seventh child and third daughter of William Burns 
and Agnes Brown, the members of whose family we may mention in the order of 
their age: Robert, Gilbert, Agnes, Anabella, William, John, and Isabella 
About the year 1794 or 1795 she was married at Mossgiel, Mauchline, to John 
Bege, who was accidentally killed at Leshmahagow in 1813, and whom she thus 
survived for the long period of 45 years. Mrs. Begg leaves two unmarried 
daughters, who resided with her at Bridgehouse.—Church Record, , 





Ihe American Phrenological Journal. Devoted to Phrenology, Human Nature, 
Education, Self-improvement, Biography (with portraits), Mechanism, and the 
Natural Sciences. Monthly, at One Dollar a year, in advance. 


The Water Cure Journal and Herald of Reforms. Devoted to Physiology, Hydro- 
pathy, and the Laws of Life and Health: with Anatomical and other Engray- 
ings, illustrating the Human System; with Familiar Instructions to Learners. 
It is emphatically a guide to Health and Longevity. Monthly, at One Dollar 
a year, in advance. 

Life Illustrated, a First-Class Pictorial Family Paper, devoted to Entertainment, 
Improvement, and Progress. Weekly, at Two Dollars a year. 


We will furnish the Phrenslogical Journal or the Water Cure Journal, with the 
Journal of Education, for $1,50 a year; and Life Illustrated, with the Journal of 
Education, for Two Dollars a year, and all three of the above, with the Journal of 
Education, for Three Dollars a year. 

The Phrenological and Water Cure Journals are well known, and we can cheer- 
fully commend “ Life Illustrated” as an entertaining and very useful paper, de- 
voted to News, Literature, Science, and the Arts; to Entertainment, Improve- 
ment, and Progress. Designed to enconrage a spirit of Hope, Manliness, Self- 
Reliance, and Activity among the people; to illustrate Life in all its phases, and 
to indicate the mode by which we may attain the highest degree of usefulness 
and happiness. 

They are all published by Fowler and Wells, 308 Broadway, New York. 





Young Men's Magazine. Edited by Richard C. McCormick, New York: N. A. 
Calkins, 348 Broadway. Subscription $1,50 a year, single copies 15 cents. 
An excellent monthly, containing much useful information, biographies, reviews 
of books, notices of young men’s Christian Associations, etc. The earnest and 
elevated tove of the articles commends the work to all who wish to be benefited 


by what they read. 





The Rhode Island Schoolmaster, is one of the most valuable of our exchanges, 
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and we have often been indebted to its pages. In their prospectus for 1859, the 
publishers say: 

“1, We intend to give an article each month to a view, historical and descrip- 
tive, of Rhode Island Schools. 

“2, One article each month on the The Study of the English Language. 

“3, Each Number will contain a School Song, with Original Music, composed 
expressly for ‘The School Master,’ 

“4 We have also in course of preparation a series of articles of Biography of 
Eminent Men, literary and educational. 

‘5, The variety and sprightliness of the past volumes will be retained, while 
we hope to add to its real value. 

6, The Children’s Department will be ably conducted. 

“7, The School Exercizes will be continued with more variety than hereto- 
fore.” 

Price—Single copies One Dollar; clubs of ten 80 cents each, clubs of 15 or 
more, 75 cents each. 

All communications for insertion, or letters on Business, should be directed to 
William A. Mowry, No. 9 Washington Buildings, Providence, R I. 





The Michigan Journal of Education commences its seventh year with “New 
type, a new style, and a new editior,” Prof. Winchell of the State University. 
He is well known as a vigorous writer and able teacher, and if he shall improve 
the contents as much as he has the outward appearance of the Journal, it will 
take a front rank in the educational magazines. It is enlarged, and eight pages 
added to it. The former able and indefatigable editor, Mr. Gregory, has been 
elected Siate Superintendent of Schools, and we expect that he will manifest, in 
this new sphere, the same sterling qualities which gained him so many friends 
while editor of the Journal. 





The Printer: a monthly newspaper, devoted to the interests of the “Art preserva 
tive of all arts.” One Dollar a year, in advance. Henry and Huntington, pub- 
lishers, No. 1 Spruce Street, New York. 

This is a valuable publication for printers, and all who wish to know more 
about the history and progress of the greatest invention ever discovered by man. 





The Church Record. Recommended by the Bishop and Clergy of Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, and Wisconsin. James Grant Wilson, editor and proprietor, No. 
16 Portland Block, Chicago, One Dollar per annum. 

A well got up quarto of sixteen pages, devoted to the interests of the Episco- 
pal Church, literature, and general intelligence. It is worthy the patronage of 
all who wish to understand the doctrines and customs of the Episcopal Church, 
and the literary department is very ably conducted. One Dollar a year, or six 
copies for Five Dollars. 
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